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The  Civil  War 


Deserters 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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The  Civil  War  was  begun  in  April, 
1861.  Two  years  later  deep  shadows 
were  over  the  Union,  far  deeper  than 
are  the  shadows  over  the  Union  today. 
In  Indiana  2,600  deserters  were  ar- 
rested. In  March,  '63,  Illinois  had 
2,100  deserters. 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  the 
Civil  War  was  how  to  handle  desert- 
ers. Stanton  was  hard  on  them  and 
many  a  deserter  was  court  martialed 
and  shot  through  his  orders.  Lincoln 
was  sympathetic  and  nearly  always 
countermanded  a  death  penalty  when 
an  appeal  was  made  to  him. 


A  delegation  of  women  headed  by 
Mary  Livermore  called  on  President 
Lincoln  at  the  White  House.  They 
asked  him  as  if  they  could  not  believe 
it,  "Do  you  mean  that  our  men  DE- 
SERT?" 

"That  is  just  what  I  mean,"  replied 
the  President,  "And  the  desertions  of 
the  army  are  now  the  most  serious 
evil  we  have  to  encounter." 


my  sneer, 
To  lame  my  pencil  and  confuse  my 

pen — 
To  make  me  own  this  hind,  of  princes 

peer, 
This    rail-splitter    a    true-born    king 

of  men." 


We  present  here  a  few  examples 
of  how  President  Lincoln  responded 
to  appeals  for  leniency  for  soldiers 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  shot 
for  desertion: 


Said  one  of  the  women,  "Is  not  death 
the    penalty    for   desertion?" 

"Certainly  it  is." 

"And  does  it  not  lie  with  the  Pres- 
ident  to   enforce  this   penalty?" 

"Yes." 

"Why  not  enforce  it  then?  Before 
many  soldiers  had  suffered  death  for 
desertion,  this  wholesale  depletion  of 
the  army  would  be  ended." 


"Oh,  no,  no!"  came  the  president's 
reply  as  he  shook  his  sad  head.  "That 
cannot  be  done.  It  would  be  unmer- 
ciful, barbarous." 

"But  is  it  not  more  merciful  to  stop 
desertions,  so  that  when  a  battle  comes 
off  it  may  be  decisive?" 

"It  might  seem  so.  But  if  I  should 
go  to  shooting  men  by  the  scores  for 
desertion,  I  should  have  such  a  hulla- 
baloo about  my  ears  as  I  have  not 
heard  yet,  and  I  should  deserve  it.  No, 
we  must  change  the  condition  of 
things  some  other  way." 


And  Lincoln,  bending  under  the 
weight  of  his  burdens,  went  on  in  his 
own  sorrowful  way.  He  befriended 
others  but  it  was  not  until  an  assas- 
sin's bullet  had  stilled  his  voice  and 
stayed  his  kindly  acts  forever,  that 
his  great  heart  was  known  to  the 
world.  Then  it  was  that  apologies  fol- 
lowed remorse  and  the  irreparable 
loss  to  both  the  North  and  South  be- 
came recognized. 


The  London  Punch,  a  comic  maga- 
zine that  had  ridiculed  and  wronged 
him  for  four  years,  at  last  awoke  to 
the  mistake  it  had  made,  and  publish- 
ed these  verses  after  Lincoln's  death, — 
"Beside   this   corpse,    that   bears    for 
winding  sheet 
The   Stars  and   Stripes  he  lived  to 
rear  anew, 
Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and 
feet, 
Say,  scurril-jester,  is  there  room  for 
you? 

Yes,  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from 
(Continued  on  last  page.) 
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Debt 

There  is  a  great  similarity  in  the 
many  stories  of  Lincoln's  leniency  to 
soldiers  incurring  the  death  penalty 
according  to  the  code  of  war,  and  no 
wonder,  when  they  were  so  numerous 
that  he  often  had  four-and-twenty 
sentences  to  sign  or  ignore  in  a  day. 
A  member  of  a  Vermont  regiment 
was  sentenced  for  sleeping  at  his  post. 
The  more  than  usual  intercession 
made  for  him  induced  Lincoln  to  visit 
the  culprit  in  his  cell.  He  found  him 
a  simple  country  lad,  impressing  him 
as  a  reminder  of  himself  at  that  age. 
In  the  like  plain  and  rustic  vein  he 
discoursed  with  him. 

"I  have  been  put  to  a  deal  of  bother 
on  your  account,  Scott,"  he  said  pa- 
ternally. "What  I  want  to  know  is 
how  are  you  going  to  pay  my  bill?" 

From  a  lawyer's  point  of  view  this 
was  reasonable  enough;  so  the  young 
man  responded:  "I  hope  I  am  as  grate- 
ful to  you,  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  any  (man 
can  be  for  his  life.  But  this  came  so 
sudden  that  I  did  not  lay  out  for  it. 
But  I  have  my  bounty-money  in  the 
savings  bank,  and  I  guess  we  could 
raise  some  money  by  a  mortgage  on 
the  farm;  and,  if  we  wait  till  pay-day 
for  the  regiment,  I  guess  the  boys  will 
help  some,  and  we  can  make  it  up— 
if  it  isn't  more  nor  five  or  six  hun- 
dred, eh?" 

With  the  same  gravity,  the  inter- 
mediator reckoned  the  cost  would  be 
more.  "My  son,"  said  he,  "the  bill 
is  a  large  one.  Your  friends  cannot 
pay  it — nor  your  comrades,  nor  the 
farm,  nor  the  pay!  If  from  this  day 
William  Scott  does  his  duty  so  that, 
if  I  were  there  when  he  came  to  die, 
he  could  look  me  in  the  face  as  now 
and  say:  'I  have  kept  my  promise  and 
have  done  my  duty  as  a  soldier,'  then 
my  debt  will  be  paid." 

The  boy  made  the  promise  and  was 
immediately  restored  to  the  regiment. 
— David  D.  Thompson,  North- 
western Christian  Advocate. 


Dragnet 
When  a  little  woman  whose  scant 
raiment  and  pinched  features  indicat- 
ed the  struggle  of  respectability  with 
poverty  secured,  after  days  of  effort, 
an  entrance  to  his  presence,  he  said: 
"Well    my   good  woman,  what  can  i 
do  for  you?"     She  replied:   "My  son, 
my  only  child,  is  a  soldier.     His  regi- 
ment was  near  enough  to  my  house 
for  him  to  take  a  day  and  run  oyer 
and  see  his  mother.    He  was  arrested 
as  a  deserter  when  he  re-entered  the 
lines  and  condemned  to  be  shot,  and 
he  is  to  be  executed  tomorrow.      Has- 
tily arising  from  his  chair,  the  Presi- 
dent left   Senators   and   Congressmen 
and    Generals,    and    seizing   the    little 
woman  by  the  hand,  dragged  her  on  a 
run    as  with  great  strides  he  marched 
with  her  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  War     She  could  not  tell  where  the 
regiment  then  was,  or  at  what  place 
or  in  what  division  the  execution  was 
to  take  place,  and  Stanton    who  had 
become  wearied  with  the  Presidents 
clemency,   which,   he    said,    destroyed 
discipline,     begged   the   President    to 
drop  the  matter;  but  Mr.  Lincoln   us- 
ing   said  with  vehemence:  'I  will  not 
be  balked  in  this.    Send  this  message 
to  every  headquarters,  every  fort,  and 
every  camp  in  the  United  States.    Let 
no  military  execution  take  place  until 
further  orders  from  me.    A.  Lincoln 
— Weik's  scrap  book. 
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Widows 

The  first  week  of  my  command 
there  were  twenty-four  deserters  sen- 
tenced by  court  martial  to  be  shot, 
and  the  warrants  for  their  execution 
were  sent  to  the  President  to  be  sign- 
ed. He  refused.  I  went  to  Washing- 
ton and  had  an  interview.     I  said: 

"Mr.  President,  unless  these  men 
are  made  an  example  of,  the  army 
itself  is  in  danger.  Mercy  to  the  few 
is  cruelty  to  the  many." 

He  replied:  "Mr.  General  there  are 
already  too  many  weeping  widows  in 
the  United  States.  For  God's  sake, 
don't  ask  me  to  add  to  the  number, 
for  I  won't  do  it." 

— Gen.  James  B.  Fry. 


Bandage  Pardon 
Going  through  a  hospital  prison  Lin- 
coln discovered  a  wounded  lad  on  one 
of  the  cots.  He  went  over  to  him  and  , 
listened  to  his  story— that  of  being  ac- 
cused of  desertion,  and  wounded.  Lin- 
coln never  known  to  refuse  clemency 
to  any  boy  under  eighteen  years  ot 
age  was  evidently  convinced  of  the 
truthfulness  of  the  lad's  story,  and 
lacking  a  piece  of  paper,  took  an  or- 
dinary bit  of  hospital  bandage,  and 
wrote  on  it  these  words: 

"Let  this  boy  be  pardoned  for  any 
supposed  desertion,  and  discharged 
from  the  service,  A.  Lincoln.  May  28, 
1864  >•  — Hertz:   Lincoln. 

O  God!   our  help  in  ages  past, 
Our  hope  for  years  to  come, 

Our  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast, 
And  our  eternal  home! 

Under  the  shadow  of  Thy  Throne 
Thy   saints   have   dwelt  secure; 

Sufficient  is  Thy  arm  alone, 
And  our  defense  is  sure. 

Before  the  hills  in  order  stood, 
Or  earth  received  her  fame, 

From  everlasting  Thou   art  God, 
To  endless  years  the  same. 

A  thousand  ages  in  Thy  sight 
Are  like  an  evening  gone; 

Short  as  the  watch  that  ends  the  niglit 
Before  the  rising  sun. 

Time,  like  an  ever  rolling  stream, 
Bears  all  its  sons  away; 
They  fly,  forgotten  as  a  dream 
Dies  at  the  opening  day. 

O  God!   Our  help  in  ages  past, 
Our  hope  for  years  *to  come, 

Be  Thou  our  guide  when  troubles  last, 
And  our  eternal  home! 

— Isaac  Watts. 
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Lincoln  Had  Smallpox  At  Gettysburg 


It  is  not  generally  known  that,  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  his  Gettys- 
burg Address  on  November  19,  1863, 
he  was  suffering  from  the  early 
stages  of  a  dread  disease  called  small- 
pox. After  a  very  busy  day  touring 
the  battlefield,  meeting  people,  taking 
part  in  the  cemetery  dedication  and 
attending  a  political  meeting,  the 
President  left  Gettysburg  about  7 
P.M.  on  his  special  train  for  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  While  enroute  home, 
he  became  ill,  and,  while  lying  down 
in  the  drawing  room  of  his  railway 
coach,  towels  were  placed  on  his  fore- 
head to  relieve  a  severe  headache.  At 
first  it  was  thought  that  Lincoln  suf- 
fered from  fatigue,  but  later  his  ill- 
ness was  diagnosed  as  a  mild  case  of 
smallpox. 

The  medical  doctors  who  examined 
the  President  preferred  to  call  the  dis- 
ease varialoid,  which  is  a  mild  form 
of  smallpox  acquired  by  the  partially 
immune.  Consequently  the  Executive 
Mansion  was  not  quarantined,  but  it 
was  turned  into  a  kind  of  smallpox 
hospital,  and  White  House  staff  mem- 
bers were  advised  to  get  vaccinated  if 
they  had  not  already  done  so.  While 
the  disease  was  described  in  light 
form,  it  held  on  longer  than  was  ex- 
pected. Lincoln  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  bed,  and  was  attended  by  Dr. 
Robert  King  Stone,  his  family  physi- 
cian. The  disease  was  accompanied  by 
fever,  and  Lincoln  suffered  chiefly 
from  severe  pains  in  his  head. 

According  to  the  chronological  cal- 
endar, Lincoln  Day  by  Day,  1861-1865, 
the  President  conducted  business  as 
usual  on  November  20th,  although  he 
may  not  have  been  feeling  well.  Upon 
being  informed  that  he  suffered  a 
mild  case  of  smallpox,  he  quipped  the 
following  day  that,  "Now  I  have 
something  to  give  to  everybody."  On 
November  21st  through  November 
25th,  Lincoln,  while  up  and  down, 
carried  a  light  work  load,  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  retired  early  on  the 
25th  feeling  unwell.  The  following 
day,  November  26th,  the  President 
was  confined  to  his  sick  room,  and  the 
next  day  he  was  forbidden  by  his 
physician  from  receiving  visitors  or 
interviewing  members  of  his  cabinet. 

On  November  26th,  John  Hay,  the 
President's  assistant  secretary,  made 
the  following  entry  in  his  diary,  "The 
President  is  sick  in  bed — bilious."  It 
was  on   November  27th,  that  Lincoln 


sent  a   pencilled   note   to   William   H. 
Seward  about  his  condition : 

"Hon  Secretary  of  State  I  am 

improved  but  I  cannot 

meet  the  cabinet  today 

A.  Lincoln 

Nov.  27,  1863" 
On  November  28th,  the  Washing- 
ton Star  informed  its  readers  that, 
"The  President  is  reported  to  be  much 
better  this  morning,"  The  New  York 
Herald,  on  November  30th,  reporting 
the  news  the  day  before,  carried  the 
statement  that,  "President  Lincoln  is 
much  better  to-day,  and  will  be  able 
to  resume  his  official  duties  to-morrow 
or  next  day."  Edward  Bates  wrote  in 
his  diary  that  the  "President  has  been 
sick  ever  since  Thursday  (November 
26th)."  The  Chicago  Tribune  of  De- 
cember 1st,  reported  that  (Nov.  30th), 
"Lincoln  (was)  still  confined  to  bed 
but  resumes  work  on  (his)  message  to 
Congress."  On  December  1st,  the 
Washington  Star  carried  the  news 
that  the  "President  is  steadily  recov- 
ering from  his  indisposition  and  it  is 
not  doubted  that  he  will  in  a  day  or 
two  be  equal  to  the  active  resumption 
of  his  arduous  duties."  William  E. 
Barton  in  his  book  President  Lincoln 
made  the  statement:  "Lincoln  had  to 


be  well  by  that  time,  for  on  December 
eighth   Congress   convened." 

Some  of  the  nation's  newspapers 
magnified  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Lincoln's  illness  which  prompted  the 
London  Spectator  to  speculate  on  the 
effect  of  the  war  if  the  President's 
illness  should  prove  terminal.  Accord- 
ing to  Milton  H.  Shutes,  Lincoln  And 
The  Doctors,  the  English  newspaper 
even,  "published  a  brief  description  of 
Lincoln's  successor,  Vice-President 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  and  closed  with 
this  contribution:  'Let  us  hope,  how- 
ever, that  there  will  be  no  occasion 
for  the  curious  medley  of  associations 
suggested  by  the  substitution  of  a 
Hannibal  in  the  political  patriarchate 
for  an   Abraham.'  " 

The  Collected  Works  Of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Vol.  VII,  1863-1864,  edited 
by  Roy  P.  Basler  indicates  that  Lin- 
coln wrote  twenty  letters,  orders,  tele- 
grams and  authorizations  from  No- 
vember 20th  to  December  2nd,  not  in- 
cluding the  pencilled  note  to  Seward 
dated  November  27th.  These  written 
communications  were  addressed  to 
Zachary  Chandler,  Edward  Everett, 
George  G.  Meade,  Robert  C.  Schenck, 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  E.  P.  Evans,  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  Green  C.  Smith,  Seth 
Eastman    and    Ulysses    S.    Grant.     In 
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From    Lincoln    Memorial    University 

Lincoln's   letter  written   the   day   following   his   Gettysburg   Address   regarding    a 
condemned  lieutenant  by  the  name  of  King. 


LINCOLN    LORE 
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From   the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

This  interesting  little  card  was  first  published  in  facsimile  in  Lincoln  Lore, 
No.  1433,  dated  July,  1957,  page  4.  It  is  one  of  the  few  written  reference 
made  by  Lincoln  concerning  his  illness.  Other  written  references  are  to  be 
found  in  letters  to  George  Opdyke  and  others,  Dec.  2,  1863,  and  Governor 
Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Dec.  9,  1863. 


not  one  instance  did  Lincoln  mention 
his  illness. 

An  index  as  to  Lincoln's  condition 
during  the  period  of  his  illness  might 
be  determined  by  the  amount  of  his 
correspondence. 


Nov.  20,  1863 
Nov.  21,  1863 
Nov.  22,  1863 
Nov.  23,  1863 
Nov.  24,  1863 
Nov.  25,  1863 


9  messages 
1  message 

1  message 

3  messages 

2  messages 

4  messages 


Nov.  26  to  Dec.  2  no  messages 
However,  during  those  days  of  seem- 
ing inactivity,  Lincoln  may  have 
worked  on  his  Annual  Message  to 
Congress  of  December  8,  1863. 

During  the  period  of  Lincoln's  ill- 
ness, he  was  forced  to  take  action  on 
cases  of  desertion  submitted  to  him 
by  the  military  authorities.  As  these 
involved  the  death  sentence  unless 
counter-manded  by  the  President,  one 
can  understand  the  anxiety  suffered 
by  the  ailing  Lincoln.  In  dealing  with 
some  half-dozen  soldiers  involved, 
Lincoln  took  a  dim  view  of  involking 
the  death  sentence  before  a  firing 
squad,  except  in  one  instance,  Lincoln 
lost  patience  where  the  deserter  wrote 
letters  persuading  others  to  desert. 
However,  even  this  deserter  finally 
had  his  death  sentence  revoked. 

One  case,  which  must  have  annoyed 
the  sick  patient  no  end,  was  the  sen- 
tence of  the  First  Lieutenant  Edward 
King,  Company  H,  Sixty-sixth  New 
York  Infantry.  On  Friday,  November 
20th,  the  wife  of  this  sentenced  man 
secured  an  appointment  with  the 
President  in  order  that  she  might 
discuss  the  case  of  her  husband's 
court-martial.  So  intelligently  did  she 
state  her  case,  and  so  grieved  was 
this  woman  in  distress,  that  she  was 
able  to  impress  the  kindly  Lincoln  re- 
garding her  husband's  innocence.  How- 
ever, she  failed  to  give  the  President 
her   husband's   name. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  Lincoln  had 


agreed  to  suspend  the  sentence  of  the 
condemned  officer  until  he  could  re- 
view the  case.  Very  likely,  he  gave 
the  wife  that  promise.  When  she  left 
the  White  House,  the  wife  gave  Lin- 
coln what  she  considered  ample  data 
pertaining  to  the  court-martial.  How- 
ever, on  examining  the  material, 
Lincoln  was  at  a  loss  to  know  the 
name  of  the  condemned  lieutenant.  He 
surmised  the  name  was  King.  So,  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th  of  November, 
1863,  Lincoln  wrote  to  Major  General 
Meade  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
the  following  letter : 

"If  there  is  a  man  by  the 
name  of  King  under  sentence 
to  be  shot,  please  suspend 
execution  till  further  order, 
and   send   record." 
A    further    study    of    the    document 
concerning  the  case  revealed  the   sig- 
nature of  "Mrs.   Anna   S.   King",  but 
not  the   full   name   of  the   condemned 
lieutenant.    So  much  was  Lincoln  con- 
cerned with  this  trying  problem  that 
he  wrote  a  second  letter  on  the  same 
day  to  General  Meade  as  follows : 
"An  intelligent  woman  in  deep 
distress   called   this  morning, 
saying  her  husband,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  to  be  shot  next 
Monday  for  desertion,  and 
putting  a  letter  in  my  hand, 
upon  which  I  relied  for 
particulars,  she  left 
without  mentioning  a  name  or 
other  particulars  by  which  to 
identify  the  case. 
"On  opening  the  letter  I  found 
it  equally  vague,  having  nothing 
to  identify  by  except  her  own 
signature,  which  seems  to  be 
Mrs.  Anna  S.  King!  I  could  not 
again  find  her.    If  you  have 
a  case  which  you  shall  think 
is  probably  the  one  intended, 
please  apply  my  dispatch  of  this 
morning  to  it." 
The  ensuing  correspondence  of  Gen- 


eral Meade  regarding  Lieutenant  Ed- 
ward King  is  unknown.  However,  the 
sentence  was  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment on  the  Dry  Tortugas,  May  13, 
1864.  An  interesting  postscript  to  this 
affair  revealed,  through  correspond- 
ence from  Lincoln's  secretaries,  John 
Nicolay  and  John  Hay  to  Joseph  Holt, 
Judge  Advocate  General,  how  Mrs. 
King  was  swindled  by  "An  officer  who 
gave  his  name  as  Captain  Parker  Co. 
M.  12th  Pa  Cavalary,  who  promised 
for  $300  to  get  her  husband  pardoned 
— claimed  to  know  you,  &  got  all  the 
money  the  poor  creature  had." 

One  anxiety  the  sick  President  was 
spared  was  the  recovery  of  his  son, 
Tad,  who  may  also  have  suffered  from 
the  same  light  form  of  smallpox. 
However,  some  doctors  diagnosed  the 
illness  as  scarlatina.  On  November 
20th,  Lincoln  wrote  Edward  Everett, 
and  among  other  things,  revealed  that, 
"Our  sick  boy,  for  whom  you  kindly 
inquire,  we  hope  is  past  the  worst." 
The  Washington  Star,  November  28th, 
reported  that,  "The  President's  young- 
est son,  who  has  been  sick  for  some 
time  past  with  scarlatina,  was  much 
better  today." 

Now  that  both  the  President  and 
Tad  were  well  on  the  way  to  complete 
recovery  in  early  December,  the  First 
Lady,  went  on  a  four  day  trip.  The 
press,  however,  continued  to  report  on 
the  President's  health.  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  Dec.  11th,  stated  that,  "Lin- 
coln's health  much  improved;  he  sees 
visitors  with  special  business."  The 
Washington  Chronicle  (Dec.  11)  re- 
ported that,  "President  Lincoln,  we 
are  happy  to  state,  is  now  convales- 
cent, and  yesterday  passed  several 
hours  in  the  transaction  of  official 
business."  It  appears,  however,  that 
on  December  5  2th,  Lincoln  suffered  a 
setback.  Orville  H.  Browning  re- 
corded in  his  diary  the  following 
entry,  "President  sees  no  callers  to- 
day because  of  illness."  On  December 
15th,  the  Washington  Star  reported 
that,  "The  President  this  morning  was 
able  to  be  in  his  office  and  attend 
to  business." 

Meanwhile,  the  Capitol  City  con- 
tinued to  fear  the  smallpox  scourge. 
Robert,  the  eldest  son,  a  Harvard 
student,  proposed  to  bring  some 
friends  to  Washington  for  a  White 
House  visit,  but  the  President  on 
January  19,  1864,  telegraphed  his  son 
that,  "There  is  a  good  deal  of  small- 
pox here.  Your  friends  must  judge 
for  themselves  whether  they  aught  to 
come  or  not."  Apparently  the  de- 
cision Robert's  young  friends  made 
was  to  accept  the  invitation,  because 
a  telegram  from  Robert,  then  in 
Washington,  to  Fred  P.  Anderson,  at 
the  Astor  House  in  New  York  City, 
dated  January  24,  1864,  conveys  this 
message:  "Bring  Robeson  along  with 
you — Come  tomorrow."  At  the  bottom 
of  the  telegram,  there  is  a  typical 
fatherly  endorsement,  "Charge  to  me 
A.  Lincoln,"  written  in  his  well  known 
hand. 
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1IU5     WOW     J  laK  delations  after  It 


WASHmGTON-People  who  have 

ton  ol  President  Lincoln.  Frier  to  la- 
ministration have  sugg estedto e  Cml 

War  President  «as  far  ««•*** 
tolerant,  and  compassionate  on  the  sub 

toel*Le1he°™ic:koncehlaah; 
a„d   conclode  the   ermes 

e-er  gave  amnesty  to  draft  dodgers 

All  of  Lincoln's  and  Johnson's i  amnes- 
tiefrived  Confederate  sodters^ 
deserters    from    UK  ^ 
rr^Cs^ested    With  some 

loyalty  to  the  Union.  ■ 

Lincoln's  apparent  purpose  in  this  ac- 
tX  1863  S  to  thin  the  rank,  of  the 

£S  toSw  out  the  initial  enlistment 


nation  also  dealt  heavily  with  draft 
protesters  in  New  York  City,   n  Ma Kh, 

1863   the  federal  soldiers  waded  Into  a 
2S  shot  and  killed  more  than  500 

^After  Lincoln's  assassination,  John- 
son granted  full  pardons  to  a  majon  y 
of  the  Confederates,  who  took  unquah- 
fied  oaths  of  allegiance. 

Johnson  also  allowed  deserters  to  re- 
^military  duty  in  the  postwar 
p£od,  but  they  had  to  serve  wjh  u 
pay.  Proclamations  issued  in  1867  and 
1868  pardoned  most  of  the  remainder  of 

the  Confederate  troops. 
President  Truman  issued  pardons  aa 

er  World  War  II  for  about  1,500  of  the 
15  000  draft-law  violators  whose  cases 
had  been  under  adjudication  This  was 
done  on  an  individual  basis  by  his  so- 
called  amnesty  board. 

Pardons  were  granted  in  1952  by  Tru- 
man to  men  who  had  left  their  rrdliUry 

units  between  the  end  of  World  War  II 
and  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  War.  . 

After  World  War  I,  President  Cool- 
idge  issued  pardons  for  100  men  who 
had  deserted  their  units  following  the 

close  of  the  war. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  ex- 
tendedAmnesties  to  1,500  indwiduals 
convicted  of  espionage  acts  and  draft- 


law  violations  after  they  had  completed 

sentences. 

Altogether,  research  shows  there 
have  been  34  incidents  of  "amnesty"  in 
American  history.  The  first  dates  to  the 

1795  pardon  by  George  Washington  of 
those  who  participated  in  the  Whisky 
Rebellion-after  they  agreed  to  obey 

the  law.  ,  ,. 

Consequently,  Nixon  believes  tradi- 
tion has  never  provided  a  basis  for  a 
general  amnesty  for  draft  dodgers.  He 
also  sees  a  threat  to  national  unity  if 
such  an  act  were  attempted  because  a 
majority  of  Americans  oppose >  uncondi- 
tional  amnesty  for  draft  evaders 
deserters. 

Tho  President  and  his  adviser*  also 
oue^ion  tie   Justice  of  unconditional 

amTesty,VaS^r^d° 

served''   Isn't  it  unfair  to  the  deaa. 

Xt  about  the  wounded,  the  matmed 
and  their  families?  The  rule  of  law  is 
Mother  point:   If  some  place  them 
selves .above  the  law,  what  happens  if 
they  escape  with  impunity? 

The  White  House  believes  that  unpun- 
Jed  **  dodging  «—"*£*££ 

deserve  benefits  of  the  society. 


